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Prisoner exchange. All prisoners who desire repatria 
tion are to be returned immediately. The rest are to 
be placed in the custody of a separate, neutral com 
(Sweden, Poland, 


vakia and India), with India providing troops to guard 


1ission Switzerland, Czechoslo 
the prisoners. Communist teams will have an oppor 
tunity to try to persuade the reluctant prisoners to re 
turn home. 
Political conference. A political conference will con 
ene within ninety days to “settle through negotiation 
the question of the withdrawal of all foreign force 


{, 


om Korea, the peaceful settlement of the Korean 


question, etc.” 


Post-truce problems 


rhe cold and almost bitter atmosphere in which 


these terms were signed is a grim reminder that though 
the shooting in Korea has stopped, we can look ahead 
at best to an uneasy armistice. The truce has by no 
ins dispelled the cloud of uncertainty which still 
hovers over Korea and the rest of the Far East. What 
it has accomplished is to substitute a bloodless for a 
bloody stalemate. Breaking that stalemate may turn 
out to be every bit as trying as the course of the war 
itself and as the two years of negotiations which finally 
brought it to a halt. If the Korean war has called for 
an infinite degree of patience, so will the talks on the 
diplomatic level now to follow 
Overshadowing all problems is the question of 
Korean unification. A free, united and democratic 
Korea has been the aim of the United States and the 
United Nations since the General Assembly passed 
1947. Yet 
we must be prepared to face the fact that the signing 


its first Korean resolution on Nov ber 5 


of a truce provides no guarantee that we will now be 
able to achieve by political means what we hesitated t 
iccomplish by force of arms and at the risk of an all 
out war which might have mired us hopelessly in the 
Far East. This sobering consideration in no way de 
Korea 


From the beginning, we aimed at stopping the aggres 


tracts, however, from our accomplishment II 


mn, not at the unification of the country regardle: 
the means and the price 
In the post-truce political conference we 
iling with countries as determined to prevent thi 
nification of Korea on the UN’s terms as we are of 
Red China, with Soviet 


Russia behind her, is not likely to give a foolproof 


having it unified on theirs 


issurance that once foreign troops are withdrawn from 
the country, the Koreans will be permitted to establish 
This 


uch is certain: we shall not withdraw our troops from 


i united nation and hold democratic elections 


the peninsula so long as the fear of renewed a 
mn remains. 

There is, of course, the probability that Red Chin 
ill seek to bargain at the political conference—to de 
mand a seat in the UN in return for Korean unification 
on our terms. If she makes this proposition, she will 
nof lack supporters. Though Mr. Dulles has served 
tice that at the conference we will consent to dis 
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10 more than Korea, the pressure on him to go 
wider afield will be very strong 
On July 27 Selwyn Lloyd, British Minister of State 
for Foreign Affairs, announced in Parliament that his 
Government would soon press for discussions on the 
admission of Red China to the UN. The signing of the 
truce has provided India with additional fuel for her 


long-standing drive to obtain UN representation for 
the Peiping regime. India may make her move at the 
next General Assembly session, scheduled to convene 
m September 15, or even at the special meeting called 
for August 17 by the body's President, Lester B 
Pearson 


rt 


The truce, too, may have its effect on the extremely 
tense situation in Southeast Asia. If Red China chooses 
to make the most of it, the cease-fire gives her an 
opportunity to provide aid on a more extensive scale 
to Ho Chi Minh’s Vietnamese rebels in Indo-China, 
a military victory would be far more lucrative 
1e conquc.! of the Korean peninsula. 
In addition to possible complications growing out 
f Secretary Dulles’ promises to President Syngman 
Rhee, the rehabilitation of Korea presents an enormous 
problem. Of all the Allies in the Korean war, the gal- 
lant little 
hardly an acre of South Korean soil which has not 
suffe re d the 


The Government estimates that between 1 and 1.5 


republic has suffered the most. There is 


devastating effect of bomb or shell fire. 


million civilians have lost their lives. Approximately 
700,000 homes have been leveled by fire, bombing or 
shelling. Some 40 per cent of the population are desti- 
tute refugees. About 100,000 children have been or- 
phaned. As South Korean Premier Paik Too Chin has 


p yinted out 


Unless adequate and prompt aid is forthcoming 


the democratic structure of the Republic of Korea 
must disintegrate and Korea will fall as inevitably 
nto the Communist lap as if it had been overrun 
by an invading army. All the sacrifices of the 

ind American people will have been in 


} 


enhower has already answered Paik Too 


Chin’s urgent call for help by urging Congress to 


authorize $200 million as the first installment of a U.S 


ontribution toward rebuilding the 


war-damaged 
of South Korea. The task of rebuilding will 


at least five years and cost a billion dol- 


economy 
di probably take 
lars or more. The extent of our aid in the coming years 
will be as much a test of our dedication to a free and 


independent South Korea as was our intervention in 


her defense three years ago 
The problems which the Korean truce leaves as a 
hould impress on Americans that the armis 
not an occasion to relax. The Communist poten- 
tial for aggression remains great, in Europe as well 


The growing strength of NATO and of the 
free world becomes more rather than less im- 


as in Asia 
entire 

portant. It would be the acme of short-sightedness if 
Congress were to cut still deeper into foreign-aid 


appropriations. Preparedness is still the watchword. 
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in Budapest 
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rygy 
j Hk BUDAPEST RADIO announced on [i 
that Matthias Rakosi, Premier of Hungary, had handed workers were 
in his resignation. When the new Premier, Imr the countryside 
made his introductory speech the next day, it ne uy 
he West that the fate of Rudolf Slan and tuation deteri 
had finally caught up with R ‘kosi too lecreed that food 
igary, however, the new show in the politic 1, and starte 
e fooled exactly no one 
is an old-timer in the Red ca 
been playing the role of the ¢ 
} ] 


ur after he delivered his 


introductory speech, Budapest knew 
that it had been written by Rakosi, 
down to the last comma, including the 
parts criticizing the shortcomings of the 
past regime 

What happ ned in Hungar 


ed the unexpected rein ing 





the Government? 
: i SVAN ry 
The 1952 harvest was extremely poor sy . “ws 


Curtain countries. Despit cc. | 


pre scribed amount Yr ¢ ag 


rig Cate 


with the threat imprisonment and other >) ures, the 
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Cie llve 


not deliver their quotas, the pea years May Da 
at attachment to the land ( rankfurters \ 
the point vhere they were willi 
ver to the kolkhoz (collectives 
For the Communist Govern: ent, this was n l 
tion to the food dilemma. At the beginning of the year 
it had temporarily suspended the collectivization pr 
themselves wert ] 
frain seed stipulated that peasants who wi 
n the collectives had first to sow their field 
n, to pay all taxes and fines outstanding in ie 
Discontent was likewise great among in tria me tentative 
workers, who were unable to fulfil the high norms set ited that Anna 
for them. They could never eat their fill and always Democratic leaders 
more and more work was ees The exaggerated centration camp of Rec gh Budi 
norms cured even the stanchest Communist worker of pest and interned in a villa, and that Andras Zaké: 
his illusions. The workers no longer believed that they Cardinal Mindszenty’s fi 
were building a better world, and that a happy future ” ased and given pern 
would compensate them for many years of toil and The voiceless sabotage by sants and industria 
want. The decline in health of those much-envied and vorkers, which the Budapest Communist press was no 
much-hated favorites of the regime, the Stakhanovites longer able to conceal, was no secret in Moscow. At the 
made all workers realize whither the road leads for beginning of June, Rakosi traveled to the Soviet capi 
those who “speed-up” to overfulfil their norms. tal, whence he returned with new instructions. Hope: 


The factories produced more and more rejects; ab rere to be aroused among the people that the regime 
senteeism increased in alarming measure. In some vas ready to make essential changes and that Hur 
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too, was to participate in 

conditions in the satellite countries 

As a result of the new policy ym 
priests and nuns were released from pris 
14 and 21, booths of merchants sellin 
objects, such as rosaries prayet book 

id candles were ai to be set 

On June 27, Mihaly | irkas 
Defense, Joseph Révai, Minister 
a ithor of the notorious poem, 
drop dead my mother”) and 
the Planning Bureau, Rah 
ousted from the Hungarian | 

In his introductory peech in the Hungar 
ment on July 3, Imre Nagy the new Premier, 
the soft approach in order to assure 
harvest tasks and the delivery of 
well as to re-establish discipline 
He promised more food and le S 
the pace of indu trialization and 
would be slowed down. He pro nised to discont 
the drive against the “kulaks,” to stop overtime 
the factories, to dissolve concentration camy 
said that permission would be granted to 
evicted to the country to settle wherever they 
He even pledged an end to religious per 

lhe Premier's speech scored a t ccess in the 
Western press. In Hungary it failed to impress any 
one. The Hungarian people refused t blinded b 
spectacular fireworks. Stark facts cont icted the 
promises dripping with honey. It is w 
the Communists always make concessions 
harvest, only to withdraw them in Septem! 

Rakosi remained head of the party secretariat All 
members of the Imre Nagy Cabinet had previou 


longed to the Rakosi Administration. 1 app 


I 
} 


of Istvan Bata (born in the Soviet Union, the 
i Hungarian father and a Russian mothe 
ter of National Defense and his promotion 


tral Executive Committee, 


signified the 
not the loosening, of Soviet control. The 
bourgeois” Ministers placed in the sl] 
beneht of the West are clandesti 
Communist party 

Anvone harboring doubts as to whe 
pest has only to read the words Rakos 


the Budapest radio on July 11 


We can 
ng the last 


ot work und reau he norms oO outp 
productivity must not decrease. We 
tinue to need as much o1 


] 
re to raise the lis 


if we listen carefully to the soft tunes trom Budapes 


we may recognize the same old melody, as played 
by the band in Moscow The same dancers are chas 
séing the same old quadrille, led by Matthias Rakosi, 
master of ceremonies, who shuffles his pairs and 
swings them right, left and around according to Mos 


cow’s choreography. 
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Ten-year story of a 


parish credit union 


William B. Faherty 


ION DOLLARS loaned 

decade with only $1,800 default on lo 
unazing ten-year record of the Mt. Car 
edit union, in Pueblo, Colo. Behind these 
tics stands the thrilling story of homes 
umilies carried over periods of industrial 
individuals re-inspirited for life’s struggles 

if money and credit in a Christian w 
credit u is a serviceable instrument 
ial reconstruction, regardle ss of the 
e financial positions of its me mbers, the experi 
f the Mt. Carmel Parish credit union may prove 


to hundreds of other parishes throughout the 
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’ , ; ; 
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ner who wou 
own enthusiasm than by the 
to his talking he called a meeting tor 
1942. One woman and nine men at 


sht turn-out did not daunt the tal 


} 
( xplained that a credit union was a 


designed to loan money at low rates 


Fr. Faherty, S.J., is head of the Department of So 
ciology at Regis College, Denver, Colo. 
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Denver—The truce that stopped the killing in a war 
that was strange brought reaction that was strange in 
mid-America. The ends of two other wars in this cen- 
tury were moments of joyous exultation in the land. 
This time there was only relief, and even that guarded. 
The fear was that this was only a breather, that the 
Russians could not be trusted, that another war and 
perhaps a bigger war might break out elsewhere. 

In the last couple of weeks this reporter has talked 
with scores of cattle ranchers and cotton growers in 
the Southwest and with corn and wheat growers in 
the Mississippi-Missouri valleys and the plains States. 
The Korean war never was popular with them. They 
sent their boys to it reluctantly. They are glad to have 
it sawed off. But uneasiness about a new Russian 
move comes into almost every conversation. There is 
frequent insistence that the MacArthur-Van Fleet con- 
cept of full war against the Asiatic Communists should 
have been followed. 

Farmers have seen agricultural prices slide off in 
recent months and wonder if the end of the fighting 
will mean that this trend may be accentuated. Yet 
mary volunteer the view that farm prices have been 
too high and express a willingness to take less for what 
they raise if only they can pay less for tractors, com- 
bines, plows and balers. 


Seeing signs of the harder dollar—harder to come © 


by, as they say—they are cautious on spending. Inter- 
national Harvester cut back output sharply a few days 
ago. Farm-implement dealers testify to a greater re- 
serve on part of their customers in parting with the 
farm buck. 

Administration farm support has slipped a little, 
but the American farmer, if this reporter's inquiries 
are a moderately accurate indication, is still largely 
with Mr. Eisenhower. A few farmers are impatient at 
the speed with which the President has put new poli- 
cies to work; more argue he should be given more time. 
The President will be benefited politically in the farm 
States if the truce is real, but it is no total offset to 
other faults the Midlands find with what goes on in 
Washington. Chiefly these faults concern the dip in 
farm prices. But in the Iowa corn country, especially, 
criticism goes to the whole broad question of how 
much feeling Ezra Taft Benson really has for the 
farmer. 

While Texas and Oklahoma have suffered from a 
drought, crop prospects are bumper again in the corn- 
lands. The problem is where to store surpluses. For 
Messrs. Eisenhower and Benson, the problem is what 
to come up with by January in the way of a basic pro- 
gram to find a balance between what we grow and 
what we can dispose of and to keep U.S. agriculture 
prosperous. Cuaries Lucey 
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On the occasion of the celebration of the 800th anni- 
versary of the original erection of the ancient see of 
Trondhjem (Nidaros), Norway, Pope Pius XII has 
raised the Vicariate Apostolic of Oslo to the status of 
a diocese. First Bishop of Oslo, according to an NC 
dispatch of July 27, will be Most Rev. James Mangers, 
S.M., the present Vicar Apostolic. This is the second 
advance this year in the Church in Norway. In April 
the Prefecture Apostolic of Central Norway was raised 
to a Vicariate Apostolic . .. The Norwegian Parliament 
has shelved legislation designed to remove from the 
constitution a clause banning the Society of Jesus from 
Norway (Am. 2/7, p. 501). 

B The Apostolic Delegation announced on July 29 
that Pope Pius XII has appointed Most Rev. Albert G. 
Meyer, Bishop of Superior, Wis., to be Archbishop of 
Milwaukee, in succession to the late Archbishop Moses 
E. Kiley, who died April 15. Archbishop Meyer was 
born in Milwaukee in 1908, ordained in 1926 and 
became Bishop of Superior in 1946. 

p St. Louis University announced July 24 that it has 
been awarded a grant of $50,000 by the Carnegie Cor- 
poration of New York for the development and ex- 
pansion of research in intergroup relations . . . Two 
grants to Georgetown University were announced July 
23. The American Council of Learned Societies made 
a grant of $18,000 for research in three Asiatic lan- 
guages, Vietnamese, Mongol and Uigur. The Depart- 
ment of Defense made a grant of $38,873 to enable 
the university's observatory to prepare personnel and 
equipment for study of the total solar eclipse of June 
30, 1954. 

p When a Negro family moved into a middle-class 
residential area situated in St. Cecilia’s parish, Cleve- 
land, the pastor, Msgr. John T. Ruffing, circulated a 
letter reminding his parishioners that “it is a serious 
sin to deny a colored family an opportunity to live in 
decent quarters.” It is not known, said an NC dispatch 
of July 24, whether any of the parishioners were par- 
ties to the protests that arose against the Negroes. 
Msgr. Ruffing’s intervention, and that of Msgr. Robert 
B. Navin, president of St. John College, were credited 
with greatly allaying tension. 

p> The Sacred Heart Program, a 15-minute period of 
prayer, hymns and inspirational talks, is now carried 
over 914 radio stations on 5 continents to an estimated 
daily audience of 15 million. The U. S. Armed Forces 
radio broadcasts it in Germany, Korea, Okinawa, 
Greenland and elsewhere. The program, directed by 
Rev. Eugene P. Murphy, S.J., (3670 W. Pine Blvd., St. 
Louis 8, Mo.), is supported by Sustaining Member- 
ships ($10), Auxiliary ($1) and the “sacrifice banks’ 
of the Dime-A-Week Club. Plans are being made to 
put the program on television. C.K. 
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Truce in Korea 


At 9 o'clock in the morning of July 27, Eastern day- 

light time, all the rugged way across the waist of the 

Korean peninsula, from the Yellow Sea to the Sea of 

Japan, the guns ceased their lethal spitting and roaring 

and fell mercifully silent. It was exactly three years, 

one month and two days since the puppet Govern- 
ment of North Korea crossed the 38th Parallel and 
brutally invaded South Korea. 

The silence which descended over the battlefield 
was not, alas, the silence of peace, but only the uneasy, 
suspicious quiet of an armed truce, which representa- 
tives of North Korea, Red China and the United Na- 
tions had stonily signed twelve hours earlier at 
Panmunjom. For the present at least, the fighting and 
dying were over. No longer would there be daily 
heart-breaking additions to the long casualty lists— 
to the 25,000 American dead, the 10,000 wounded, the 
more than 8,000 missing. A -* iter had ended—the 
bloodiest chapter yet in the six-year-old “cold war.” 

On the night of Sunday, July 26, shortly after the 
truce was signed, President Eisenhower and Secretary 
of State Dulles addressed the American people. What 
they had to say deserves the careful consideration of 
all of us. 

The President gratefully and prayerfully welcomed 
the end of hostilities. The United States, he said, had 
taken up arms to halt Communist aggression, but the 
cost had been high. Any feeling of joyous accomplish- 
ment the President may have experienced was tem- 
pered by the knowledge of the heavy sorrow that had 
come to so many American homes. To the men 
wounded in battle, to those who died, to the new 
widows and orphans, to grieving mothers and fathers, 
the nation, he said, owed a large debt of gratitude. It 
owed a debt of gratitude, too, to the fifteen member 
states of the United Nations which had actively joined 
us in putting down aggression, and especially to the 
gallant people of South Korea and their valorous 
armies. The President hoped and prayed that the 
armistice would bring us “one step nearer to a goal of 
a world at peace.” But we have not yet won that peace, 
he warned, and we must not now relax our guard or 
weaken our resolve. 

In similar vein spoke Secretary Dulles. With even 
heavier emphasis than the President used, he stressed 
the nobility of the cause that led former President 
Truman, on June 28, 1950, to order U.S. ships and 
planes to aid the hard-pressed forces of South Korea. 
“For the first time in history,” he said, “an international 
organization has stood against an aggressor and has 
marshaled force to meet force.” Nor was this inter- 
vention futile: 


The aggressor, at first victorious, has been re- 
pulsed. The armistice leaves him in control of less 
territory than when his aggression began, and that 
territory is largely wasted. 

The North Korean army is virtually extinct 
and the Chinese and North Korean Communist 
armies have sustained about two million casual- 
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ties, and of the ten million people of North Korea, 
one out of every three has died from war ravages - 
and the inhuman neglect which their rulers have 
imposed on them. 


The Secretary thought that future would-be aggres- 
sors would ponder these facts well before setting forth 
on new adventures, and that as a result the free na- 
tions of the world are safer today than ever they were 
in the past. 

Mr. Dulles made much of another point—“the tri- 
umph of the principle of political asylum.” By insis- 
ting that no prisoner of war should be forcibly re- 
turned, we have made it much harder for the Kremlin 
to force its satellites into new acts of aggression. Now 
those who serve against their will in Communist armies 
know that in the event of war they can escape and 
choose freedom, and that they will never be handed 
back to their oppressors. 

This Review has very small patience with those who 
have been speaking of “the meaningless, purposeless 
Korean war.” With President Eisenhower and Secre- 
tary Dulles we deeply regret the tragic sorrows the war 
inflicted on so many of our fellow citizens, but we most 
emphatically do not believe that their sorrows were in 
vain. Our soldiers fought and died in a just and noble 
cause. They achieved the great purpose which led this 
nation, amid the applause of free men everywhere, to 
resist the armed spread of Red barbarism. They may 
possibly have saved us from World War III. As we join 
our President in thanking God for the truce in the 
fighting, let us also ask Him for the strength to be 
loyal to the ideals and steadfast in pursuing the goals 
for which our young men bravely suffered and glori- 
ously died. 


The truce terms 


The agreement which finally put an end to the 
bloodletting, and which was a little over two years in 
the making, was signed in exactly eleven minutes. Its 
7,000 words comprise a preamble with five clauses 
and many subclauses. In essence its terms are these: 

Demarcation line. Both sides cease fire within twelve 
hours of the signing and withdraw a mile and a quar- 
ter from the battleline to form a buffer zone between 
the opposing armies. 

Truce supervision. Both sides accept restrictions 
on troop reinforcement and airfield construction. A 
commission composed of representatives from Poland, 
Czechoslovakia, Sweden and Switzerland oversees 
compliance and checks all traffic through designated 
ports of entry into North and South Korea. 
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Prisoner exchange. All prisoners who desire repatria- 
tion are to be returned immediately. The rest are to 
be placed in the custody of a separate, neutral com- 
mission (Sweden, Switzerland, Poland, Czechoslo- 
vakia and India), with India providing troops to guard 
the prisoners. Communist teams will have an oppor- 
tunity to try to persuade the reluctant prisoners to re- 
turn home. 

Political conference. A political conference will con- 
vene within ninety days to “settle through negotiation 
the question of the withdrawal of all foreign forces 
from Korea, the peaceful settlement of the Korean 
question, etc.” 


Post-truce problems 


The cold and almost bitter atmosphere in which 
these terms were signed is a grim reminder that though 
the shooting in Korea has stopped, we can look ahead 
at best to an uneasy armistice. The truce has by no 
means dispelled the cloud of uncertainty which still 
hovers over Korea and the rest of the Far East. What 
it has accomplished is to substitute a bloodless for a 
bloody stalemate. Breaking that stalemate may turn 
out to be every bit as trying as the course of the war 
itself and as the two years of negotiations which finally 
brought it to a halt. If the Korean war has called for 
an infinite degree of patience, so will the talks on the 
diplomatic level now to follow. 

Overshadowing all problems is the question of 
Korean unification. A free, united and democratic 
Korea has been the aim of the United States and the 
United Nations since the General Assembly passed 


its first Korean resolution on November 5, 1947. Yet’ 


we must be prepared to face the fact that the signing 
of a truce provides no guarantee that we will now be 
able to achieve by political means what we hesitated to 
accomplish by force of arms and at the risk of an all- 
out war which might have mired us hopelessly in the 
Far East. This sobering consideration in no way de- 
tracts, however, from our accomplishment in Korea. 
From the beginning, we aimed at stopping the aggres- 
sion, not at the unification of the country regardless 
of the means and the price. 

In the post-truce political conference we shall be 
dealing with countries as determined to prevent the 
unification of Korea on the UN’s terms as we are of 
having it unified on theirs. Red China, with Soviet 
Russia behind her, is not likely to give a foolproof 
assurance that once foreign troops are withdrawn from 
the country, the Koreans will be permitted to establish 
a united nation and hold democratic elections. This 
much is certain: we shall not withdraw our troops from 
the peninsula so long as the fear of renewed aggres- 
sion remains. ; 

There is, of course, the probability that Red China 
will seek to bargain at the political conference—to de- 
mand a seat in the UN in return for Korean unification 
on our terms. If she makes this proposition, she will 
not lack supporters. Though Mr. Dulles has served 
notice that at the conference we will consent to dis- 
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cuss no more than Korea, the pressure on him to go 
wider afield will be very strong. 

On July 27 Selwyn Lloyd, British Minister of State 
for Foreign Affairs, announced in Parliament that his 
Government would soon press for discussions on the 
admission ‘of Red China to the UN. The signing of the 
truce has provided India with additional fuel for her 
long-standing drive to obtain UN representation for 
the Peiping regime. India may make her move at the 
next General Assembly session, scheduled to convene 
on September 15, or even at the special meeting called 
for August 17 by the body's President, Lester B, 
Pearson. 

The truce, too, may have its effect on the extremely 
tense situation in Southeast Asia. If Red China chooses 
to make the most of it, the cease-fire gives her an 
opportunity to provide aid on a more extensive scale 
to Ho Chi Minh’s Vietnamese rebels in Indo-China, 
where a military victory would be far more lucrative 
than the conquc.! of the Korean peninsula. 

In addition to possible complications growing out 
of Secretary Dulles’ promises to President Syngman 
Rhee, the rehabilitation of Korea presents an enormous 
problem. Of all the Allies in the Korean war, the gal- 
lant little republic has suffered the most. There is 
hardly an acre of South Korean soil which has not 
suffered the devastating effect of bomb or shell fire, 
The Government estimates that between 1 and 15 
million civilians have lost their lives. Approximately 
700,000 homes have been leveled by fire, bombing or 
shelling. Some 40 per cent of the population are desti- 
tute refugees. About 100,000 children have been or- 
phaned. As South Korean Premier Paik Too Chin has 
pointed out: 


Unless adequate and prompt aid is forthcoming, 
the democratic structure of the Republic of Korea 
must disintegrate and Korea will fall as inevitably 
into the Communist lap as if it had been overrun 
by an invading army. All the sacrifices of the 
Korean and American people will have been in 
vain. 


President Eisenhower has already answered Paik Too 
Chin’s urgent call for help by urging Congress to 
authorize $200 million as the first installment of a U.S. 
contribution toward rebuilding the war-damaged 
economy of South Korea. The task of rebuilding will 
probably take at least five years and cost a billion dol- 
lars or more. The extent of our aid in the coming years 
will be as much a test of our dedication to a free and 
independent South Korea as was our intervention in 
her defense three years ago. 

The problems which the Korean truce leaves as 4 
legacy should impress on Americans that the armis- 
tice is not an occasion to relax. The Communist poten- 
tial for aggression remains great, in Europe as well 
as in Asia. The growing strength of NATO and of the 
entire free world becomes more rather than less im- 
portant. It would be the acme of short-sightedness if 
Congress were to cut still deeper into foreign-aid 
appropriations. Preparedness is still the watchword. 
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Red quadrille 
in Budapest 


Béla Fabian 





Tue BUDAPEST RADIO announced on July 2 
that Matthias Rakosi, Premier of Hungary, had handed 
in his resignation. When the new Premier, Imre Nagy, 
made his introductory speech the next day, it was be- 
lieved in the West that the fate of Rudolf Slansky and 
Ana Pauker had finally caught up with Rakosi, too. 

In Hungary, however, the new show in the political 
puppet theatre fooled exactly no one. 

Imre Nagy is an old-timer in the Red cast. Since 
1945 he has been playing the role of the Communist 
peasant. One hour after he delivered his 
introductory speech, Budapest knew 
that it had been written by Rakosi, 
down to the last comma, including the 
parts criticizing the shortcomings of the 
past regime. 

What happened in Hungary? What 
caused the unexpected reshuffling of 
the Government? 

The 1952 harvest was extremely poor 
in all Iron Curtain countries. Despite 
this, the prescribed amount of farm 
produce had to be delivered to the 
state without fail. This was the straw 
that broke the peasants’ backs. Faced ns 
with the threat of imprisonment and other penalties 
if they did not deliver their quotas, the peasants, in 
spite of their great attachment to the land, reached 
the point where they were willing to hand their farms 
over to the kolkhoz (collectives). 

For the Communist Government, this was no solu- 
tion to the food dilemma. At the beginning of the year 
it had temporarily suspended the collectivization pro- 
gram because the collectives themselves were short 
of grain seed. It stipulated that peasants who wished 
to join the collectives had first to sow their fields and, 
in addition, to pay all taxes and fines outstanding. 

Discontent was likewise great among industrial 
workers, who were unable to fulfil the high norms set 
for them. They could never eat their fill and always 
more and more work was demanded. The exaggerated 
norms cured even the stanchest Communist worker of 
his illusions. The workers no longer believed that they 
were building a better world, and that a happy future 
would compensate them for many years of toil and 
want. The decline in health of those much-envied and 
much-hated favorites of the regime, the Stakhanovites, 
made all workers realize whither the road leads for 
those who “speed-up” to overfulfil their norms. 

The factories produced more and more rejects; ab- 
senteeism increased in alarming measure. In some 





Dr. Fabian was a member of the Hungarian Par- 
liament for 17 years and is a former president of the 
Hungarian Independent Democratic party. He now 
lives in this country and is a member of the executive 
committee of the Hungarian National Council. 
Among his recent AMenica articles are “Dead men 
tell no tales” (March 7) and “Seven against Malenkov” 
(April 18). 


Hungarian industrial plants 20 to 25 per cent of the 
workers were missing on Mondays. Having searched 
the countryside in vain for food on Sunday, they had 
gone to line up before the food stores in town. The 
situation deteriorated to the point where the regime 
decreed that food packages could no longer be sent by 
mail, and started searching travelers in trains for food. 
When any was found, it was confiscated. 

By May the anti-Communist mood of the people in 

Hungary, as in the other enslaved countries, gradually 
broke through the surface. In theatres 
and movies, especially during the show- 
ing of newsreels, anything which could 
ZS somehow be interpreted as anti-Com- 
munist was enthusiastically applauded 
under the cover of darkness. Anti-West- 
ern pronouncements were booed. Soc- 
cer games enjoyed tremendous popu- 
larity. There the masses gave vent to 
their repressed feelings by demonstrat- 
ing against players known to be Com- 
munists. (Two letters of complaint 
about this were recently published in 
Esti Budapest.) 
’ In addition to the usual compulsory 
measures, the public was lured into marching in this 
years May Day parade by two baits: free beer and 
frankfurters were served at the points of control; and 
several cavalry companies appeared dressed in the 
uniforms of Hungarian hussars, instead of Soviet uni- 
forms. When the public saw the hussars wearing their 
traditional uniforms, they staged an enthusiastic dem- 
onstration as if an army of liberation were marching 
into Budapest. 

The symptoms were revealing. They constituted 
danger signals pointing to a threat to industrial output 
and agricultural production. Rakosi attempted to make 
some tentative minor concessions. News was dissemi- 
nated that Anna Kéthly and Imre Gyérki, two Social 
Democratic leaders who were imprisoned in the con- 
centration camp of Recsk, had been brought to Buda- 
pest and interned in a villa, and that Andras Zakér, 
Cardinal Mindszenty’s former secretary, had been re- 
leased and given permission to visit the Cardinal. 

The voiceless sabotage by peasants and industrial 
workers, which the Budapest Communist press was no 
longer able to conceal, was no secret in Moscow. At the 
beginning of June, Rakosi traveled to the Soviet capi- 
tal, whence he returned with new instructions. Hopes 
were to be aroused among the people that the regime 
was ready to make essential changes and that Hun- 
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gary, too, was to participate in the general easing of 
conditions in the satellite countries. 

As a result of the new policy, some popular Catholic 
priests and nuns were released from prison. On June 
14 and 21, booths of merchants selling ecclesiastical 
objects, such as rosaries, prayer-books, holy pictures 
and candles were allowed to be set up near churches. 

On June 27, Mihdly Farkas, Minister of National 
Defense, Joseph Révai, Minister of Propaganda (and 
author of the notorious poem, “Drop dead my father, 
drop dead my mother”) and Zoltan Vas, Chairman of 
the Planning Bureau, Rakosi’s closest friend, were 
ousted from the Hungarian Politburo. 

In his introductory speech in the Hungarian Parlia- 
ment on July 3, Imre Nagy, the new Premier, stressed 
the soft approach in order to assure the fulfilment of 
harvest tasks and the delivery of farm produce, as 
well as to re-establish discipline in industrial plants. 
He promised more food and less work. He said that 
the pace of industrialization and of collectivization 
would be slowed down. He promised to discontinue 
the drive against the “kulaks,” to stop overtime in 
the factories, to dissolve concentration camps. He 
said that permission would be granted to persons 
evicted to the country to settle wherever they wished. 
He even pledged an end to religious persecution. 

The Premier’s speech scored a great success in the 
Western press. In Hungary it failed to impress any- 
one. The Hungarian people refused to be blinded by 
spectacular fireworks. Stark facts contradicted the 
promises dripping with honey. It is well known that 
the Communists always make concessions before the 
harvest, only to withdraw them in September. 

Rakosi remained head of the party secretariat. All 
members of the Imre Nagy Cabinet had previously be- 

longed to the Rakosi Administration. The appointment 
of Istvan Bata (born in the Soviet Union, the son of 
a Hungarian father and a Russian mother) as Minis- 
ter of National Defense and his promotion to the Cen- 
tral Executive Committee, signified the tightening, 
not the loosening, of Soviet control. The three so-called 
“bourgeois” Ministers placed in the showcase for the 
benefit of the West are clandestine members of the 
Communist party. 

Anyone harboring doubts as to who is boss in Buda- 
pest has only to read the words Rakosi broadcast over 
the Budapest radio on July 11: 


We cannot agree to demands of the enemy dur- 
ing the last few days that we slow down the tempo 
of work and reduce the norms of output . . . our 
productivity must not decrease. We shall con- 
tinue to need as much or even more coal if we 
are to raise the living standards of the people. 


If we listen carefully to the soft tunes from Budapest, 
we may recognize the same old melody, as played 
by the band in Moscow. The same dancers are chas- 
séing the same old quadrille, led by Matthias Rakosi, 
master of ceremonies, who shuffles his pairs and 
swings them right, left and around according to Mos- 
cow’s choreography. 
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Ten-year story of a 
parish credit union 





William B. Faherty 





Tw O MILLION DOLLARS loaned to member; 
over the past decade with only $1,800 default on loans 
—such is the amazing ten-year record of the Mt. Car. 
mel Parish credit union, in Pueblo, Colo. Behind these 
prosaic statistics stands the thrilling story of homes 
saved, of families carried over periods of industria] 
distress, of individuals re-inspirited for life’s struggles, 
of a parish using money and credit in a Christian way, 

Since the credit union is a serviceable instrument 
of Christian social reconstruction, regardless of the 
relative financial positions of its members, the experi- 
ence of the Mt. Carmel Parish credit union may prove 
of value to hundreds of other parishes throughout the 
nation. 

When their credit union was organized ten years 
ago, many Mt. Carmel families felt the need of finan- 
cial assistance. They still struggled with obligations 
incurred during the dark early ‘thirties, when the 
huge local steel mills employed only a few hundred 
men. These families asked no handouts. They simply 
wanted a chance to get on their feet again, an oppor- 
tunity to start over, without the nagging worry of ever 
present debts. 

They were turning to loan sharks, to high-rate 
lenders and to installment buying in order to satisfy 
their depression-born needs. In the offices of the loan 
sharks, besides the excessive rates of interest, they had 
to pay hidden charges. When receiving an $80 loan, 
for instance, they often had to sign as if they had re- 
ceived $100—a device used to get around the small- 
loan laws. The more respectable State-supervised loan 
companies asked the “low” rate of 42 per cent per year. 
In the midst of the struggle to obtain its daily needs, 
the average family found it almost impossible to save 
for the day of drought. There was no money left over 
for insurance, no cushion against the future. 

Fortunately for the parish, the assistant pastor at the 
time, Rev. Charles J. Murray, S.J., had learned of the 
operation of credit unions during his seminary days 
at St. Mary’s, Kansas. He began to talk about credit 
union operations to any parishioner who would listen. 

Buoyed up more by his own enthusiasm than by the 
initial reactions to his talking, he called a meeting for 
December 2, 1942. One woman and nine men at- 
tended. The slight turn-out did not daunt the tall, 
Iowa-born priest. 

Father Murray explained that a credit union was 4 
cooperative bank designed to loan money at low rates 





Fr. Faherty, S.J., is head of the Department of So- 
ciology at Regis College, Denver, Colo. 
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_one per cent per month on the unpaid balance—to 
teach thrift and to develop a cooperative spirit in the 
community. It was operated democratically on the 
principle of one vote per member. It could afford to 
handle small loans because it was geared for service 
and not for profit, and because its officers gave their 
time and energy out of Christian charity, just as other 
arishioners engage in the activities of the St. Vincent 
de Paul Society. 


LAUNCHING THE CreDit UNION 


When he had finished, Father Murray invited Rev. 
Joseph Haller, S.J., from Pueblo’s ninety-mile-distant 
neighbor, Trinidad, Colo., to tell about the credit 
union in his parish. The ten pio- 


planations of the two priests. A few 
dollars were collected, the charter 
application was signed, and the 
Mt. Carmel Credit Union was 
under way. 

The new organization had defi- 
nite objectives, the first of which 
was the encouragement of thrift. 
Pueblo’s existing financial institu- 
tions were not geared to the work- 
ingman’s needs. Too often the 
father of an average family could save only a dollar or 
two out of each pay-check. He simply could not man- 
age the higher unit deposits expected by most of the 
banks. More important, he was not encouraged to 
save; on the contrary, an incessant tom-tom of “buy- 
buy-buy” bombarded his ears from morning till night. 

Mt. Carmel pursued its thrift objective aggressively, 
offering every convenience to make savings easy. The 
office was open daily and every Wednesday evening. 
Savings were received in any amount. If Abraham 
Lincoln was not ashamed to have his image on a 
penny, the Mt. Carmel managers did not feel it was 
beneath them to accept pennies as saving deposits. 
When repaying loans, borrowers were encouraged to 
make a savings deposit, even if it was only of the odd 
change remaining after the loan transaction. 

The second major objective of the credit union’s 
founders was to provide a source of credit at reason- 
able interest rates. The figure of $2 million loaned in a 
decade is impressive. But mere numbers do not begin 
to reveal the kind of service given to members in con- 
nection with the thousands of loans extended. 

In a vault in the office stand many rows of oblong 
boxes containing the papers in connection with real- 
estate loans. Each of these indicates that the credit 
union has not only made a loan to buy or build a 
home; it has also helped the member obtain valid title 
and ample protection for his property. 

Similar service was rendered on other types of loans. 
In the course of an interview with the credit-union 
officials, prospective borrowers might request and re- 
ceive advice regarding their financial affairs quite 
apart from the loan for which they were applying. 
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Loans to consolidate bills and debts were, incidentally, 
one of the most popular demands at the outset of the 
credit union’s operations. The first loan of fifty dollars, 
in fact, went for the purpose of clearing up debts that 
were as tangled as a thorn patch. 

Frequently the character of the would-be borrower 
was the only security. Yet that was often considered 
ample by the neighborly credit committee. During a 
work stoppage, a near destitute mill-laborer requested 
a loan to carry himself and his wife and eleven chil- 
dren until work was resumed. It was granted on his ° 
reputation alone. 

Education was the third objective outlined by the 
Mt. Carmel founders. They wanted the credit union 

to teach its potential members that 


neers were convinced by the ex- = Xi wl7"7 ZA ordinary, everyday people could 
= 
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handle their own financial affairs 
efficiently and democratically. This 
campaign was carried on among 
members and potential members 
by word of mouth, by interviews, 
by a monthly newsletter, through 
special releases and pamphlets and 
at the annual meeting. The credit 
union did not hesitate to mimeo- 
graph its messages of financial hope 
on the back of the weekly parish 
bulletin. Nonmembers were reached chiefly through 
the church and city press and by means of radio. 

Through its educational program the credit union 
seeks to teach its members how to use the credit union 
advantageously. It emphasizes the importance of thrift; 
it exposes the practices of usurers and high-rate 
lenders; it encourages cash buying rather than install- 
ment buying. It repeats over and over that the credit 
union is a cooperative—an instrument which members 
can use to help themselves and to help one another. 

This thought leads to the fourth objective of the 
credit union—control of money. American ownership 
of wealth, especially money, is largely an absentee 
ownership. The billions of dollars in bank deposits, 
insurance reserves, stocks, bonds and debentures be- 
long to the general public, but usually they are con- 
trolled and managed by persons unknown to the indi- 
vidual investor. 

The investor, furthermore, usually has little control 
over the use to which his money is put. The invested 
dollar might be compared to the boy who ran away 
to seek his fortune. If he returns with riches he is re- 
ceived with joy; few questions are asked as to how 
or where he got his wealth. 

In the credit union, on the other hand, the member 
knows that his savings dollar is used only for the bene- 
fit of his fellow-members. He knows that his wealth 
is being used for provident and productive purposes. 
He elects the officers who safeguard the common fund. 
He determines the by-laws under which the organiza- 
tion shall operate. He really controls his dollar. 

After five years of service, which included the spec- 
tacular achievement of saving the homes of a number 
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of its members, the Mt. Carmel Parish credit union 
faced a severe crisis. What was to be done now that 
the operations were getting too big for the part-time 
gratuitous services of a few generous parishioners? 

The amount of money in loans had jumped from 
$7,000 the first year to $39,000 in the second. After 
that, the yearly record was spasmodic. A $2,000 in- 
crease in 1945 was followed by an equal decline the 
next year. A jump of $16,000 in 1947 was succeeded 
by a $500 lag in 1948. 

Certainly the growth could be consistently higher. 
More loans could be made. More money could be de- 
posited. Education in thrift and advertising of the 
credit-union cause could be pushed. If only there were 
time. 


PROFESSIONAL HELP 


Fortunately, at this juncture, J. Orrin Shipe, a rep- 
resentative of the Credit Union National Association, 
the central service agency at Madison, Wis., was 
visiting Colorado credit unions. He spent several days 
in consultation with various officers of the Mt. Carmel 
organization. At the end of his visit Mr. Shipe recom- 
mended that the group hire a full-time manager. 

It was almost unheard-of to find a credit union with 
only $58,000 in assets thinking of full-time manage- 
ment. Its income then was only $400 a month. The 
board of directors, however, voted to take this un- 
precedented step. 

When they made this splendid decision to follow 
Mr. Shipe’s advice, the Mt. Carmel officers were 
doubly fortunate in being able to secure as manager 
one of the leading men in the credit union field. In 
March, 1949 they hired Richard T. Lagerman, mana- 
ger of the Colgate-Palmolive-Peet credit union, who 
had to move to Colorado for his health. Mr. Lager- 
man had been vice president of the Kansas Credit Un- 
ion League, and a director of the Credit Union Na- 
tional Association. 

The results of Mr. Lagerman’s zeal and efficiency 
soon became apparent. He doubled the assets in one 
year. Whereas $55,000 had previously been the largest 
amount loaned in a single twelve-month period, that 
figure was almost tripled in 1949. It has skyrocketed 
since then. The credit union loaned $658,090 in 1952. 

During the six years before Mr. Lagerman’s arrival 
the organization had loaned slightly over $235,000. In 
the four years since he came it has loaned almost a 
million and a half. Every loan is insured. Each bor- 
rower receives life and disability insurance without 
charge. The insurance automatically cancels the loan 
balance, including accrued interest, in the event of 
the death or disability of a borrower. 

As the possibility of continued enlargement of the 
community services afforded by the credit union be- 
came clear, the officers repeated their earlier wise step. 
In 1951 they secured the full-time services of another 
experienced Midwest organizer, Lee O’Brien, to whom 
they gave the task of handling all publicity and pro- 
motion. Under his impetus the membership doubled 
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in two years. By this time it offered its services to aj 
Catholics in the city, no matter what their paris, 
might be. 

The results of the campaign for thrift were not quite 
as startling as the loan record, but equally important, 
By the end of the ten-year period 1,716 members hag 
saved an average of $156 each, building up this sup 
by small, regular deposits. Only a few members are 
well-to-do people; and a mere handful have account; 
of $1,000 or more. 

Once a year, in a ceremony reminiscent of a me. 
dieval knighting, the officers of the credit union knee 
before the high altar of Mt. Carmel Church and prom. 
ise to perform their duties to the best of their ability, 
Like the knights of the Middle Ages, they are pledging 
loyal service to the Church and their fellowman. Tp 
conclude this unique ritual—believed to be the first of 
its kind in the country—Father Murray rededicates the 
credit union to the Holy Family and places all the 
member families under its patronage. 

No doubt many of the five hundred or more parish 
credit unions in the country have matched the finan. 
cial achievements of Mt. Carmel. Few, however, can 
equal its tremendous service to its parishioners. 
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Mr. Shea, associate editor 
of the Cincinnati Catholic 
Telegraph-Register, tells 
Catholic groups, especially 
small ones, how they can 
arrange for first-class lec- 
tures at a minimum of trou- 
ble and expense. 




















MANY A HOLY NAME MAN has squirmed as a 
rapid-fire business meeting was brought to a hasty 
close with such words as: “And now Mr. Philip Snod- 
grass will present his famous movie, Denizens of the 
Brazilian Jungle.” And many a sodality or PTA meet- 
ing has been dispatched with breakneck speed in 
order to accommodate Dr. William Opdyke’s urgent 
message on the “Results of a Survey of Tooth Decay ia 
Saskatchewan,” or something of the sort. 

Variations include films on hunting, fishing, base- 
ball, last year’s football games, or talks on counterfeit 
money, migration of birds, stamp collections and locd 
safety regulations. Program chairmen easily slide into 
the rut of scheduling the talks and films that all the 
other organizations are scheduling. These talks and 
films fill up time that otherwise might be spent in cor 
sideration of some of the vital issues of the day: Chris 
tian family life, lay participation in the liturgy, currett 
literature, justice and charity in interracial relations, 
housing, and so on. 
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It was refreshing, therefore, to hear about the Cin- 
cinnati couple who have prepared a set of sixteen 
“package lectures” by some of the outstanding present- 
day Catholic lecturers. By means of colored trans- 
parencies and tape recordings, Dr. and Mrs. Alfred J. 
Berger are making worth-while lectures available 
without charge to parish societies, discussion clubs and 
other Catholic groups. Let me list a few of their 
lecturers. 

Msgr. Martin B. Hellriegel is a leader of the litur- 
gical movement in this country. His Holy Cross parish 
in St. Louis is a striking example of what a pastor 
can do to develop lay participation in divine worship 
and parish life. 

Rev. Godfrey Diekmann, O.S.B., is editor of 
Worship, a monthly liturgical review which is easily 
one of the nation’s most excellent magazines. 

Rev. Clifford Howell, S.J., is an English priest 
whose “Layfolks’ Weeks” are a revolutionary depar- 
ture from, or adaptation of, the old-fashioned parish 
mission. His sprightly comments on the subject ap- 
pear regularly in Worship. 

Rev. Ermin Vitry, O.S.B., is a former editor of 
Caecilia and a dynamic promoter of correct church 
music as a means of worshiping God. 

Dr. and Mrs. Berger collaborated fully in prepar- 
ing the slides and tape recordings. The youthful par- 
ents of six children, they live on a homestead just out- 
side Cincinnati. Mrs. Berger is the author of Cooking 
for Christ, a book designed, in her own words, to 
strengthen the bond between altar and home, and to 
arouse new interest in the traditional recipes for Chris- 
tian feasts. Possibly the only cookbook ever to be re- 
viewed by a Benedictine monk in a liturgical review, 
Cooking for Christ won wide acceptance and even 
was adopted as a text in the home economics depart- 
ments of some Catholic high schools. 

Her husband is a doctor of philosophy in chemistry 
and a member of the faculty of the Institutum Divi 
Thomae, graduate school of scientific research headed 
by Dr. George S. Sperti. 

Active in the Xavier University Family Life Con- 
ference, the Bergers have made tape recordings of 
some of the conference’s most interesting discussions. 
One of these, for example, considers the question: 
“What Will You Make of Your Marriage?” The dis- 
cussion is carried on by a priest, a married couple, a 
college boy and a college girl. Meanwhile, a series of 
colored slides shows the contrasts between married 
life lived with Christ and the secular notion of mar- 
tied life. 

Another “package lecture” is a demonstration of 
Holy Mass by a priest, shown on colored slides, while 
a tape recording brings the voice of Monsignor Hell- 
tiegel with his incomparable explanation—full of in- 
— as well as information—of the parts of the 

ass, 

There is also a 55-minute lecture on the Church 
year which includes slides picturing the “feast-day 
tables” arranged in 1949 by Mrs. Berger for the Na- 





tional Catholic Rural Life convention in Columbus, 
Ohio. Each table was covered with traditional foods, 
flowers and decorations appropriate to the feast or 
season of the liturgical calendar. Mrs. Berger’s own 
story of the tables and the significance of the foods 
and decorations is recorded on tape. 

One of the most interesting of the programs is the 
one entitled, “Blueprint for a Better Christmas,” first 
put on “live” at the Cincinnati Catholic Women’s As- 
sociation. Colored slides show various aspects of the 
secular observance of Christmas contrasted with a 
fully Christian observance of the feast. On the tape, 
Rev. George Berwanger of St. Gregory Seminary, 
Cincinnati, comments on the two types of observance, 
while a background of sacred Christmas music is sung 
by a choir of young women from the Grailville School 
of Apostolate. 

Also included in the Bergers’ “package lectures” is 
a demonstration of the restored Easter Vigil night 
services as carried out by Rev. Joseph V. Urbain and 
his congregation, Queen of Peace Church, Millville. 
Father Urbain calls the celebration of the vigil “one 
of the most satisfying events of my priestly life.” 

In addition to the combinations of colored slides 
and tape recordings, the Bergers have a number of 
lectures recorded on tape alone. Among these are: 
“Participation of the Laity,” by Father Howell; “The 
Theology of Marriage,” by Father Diekmann; “Mar- 
riage as a Vocation,” by Fr. Conleth Overman, C.P.; 
and “The Family on Sunday,” by Father Vitry. 

Dr. and Mrs. Berger believe that the tape recordings 
without slides are especially useful for small groups 
meeting in someone’s home. As a result of the Bergers’ 
efforts, some of the finest lectures given in the Cin- 
cinnati area in the past several years are available free 
to the smallest groups—to groups that never could af- 
ford to bring such lecturers in person to their meetings, 
and that never might hear, otherwise, some of the 
present-day leaders of the campaign to restore all 
things in Christ. 

The busy couple—they grow much of their own 
food, cultivate herbs and flowers, raise sheep, plant 
trees by the hundreds—do not pretend that their pack- 
age lectures are unique. They point out that in Chi- 
cago a group of priests has begun work with tape 
recordings and television. In St. Cloud, Minn., the 
Bergers add, Most Rev. Peter Bartholome, the Co- 
adjutor Bishop, encouraged Rev. Edward Rambacher 
and others to develop programs for the diocese by 
means of colored film and tape recordings. 

And according to word from a manufacturing firm, 
there soon will be on the market a machine which 
combines an automatic film-strip projector with a tape 
recorder. As Rev. Louis A. Gales of the Catechetical 
Guild remarked, “Apparently we are coming into the 
tape-recording age.” 

A few steps ahead of that age, and ready to make 
use of every new scientific device for the Church’s 
apostolate, are Dr. and Mrs. Alfred J. Berger of Mar- 
tini Rd., Cincinnati. JaMEs M. SHEA 
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Paris letter 
THE Priest AND THE Novet. The other Sunday at the 
Church of St. Pierre de Neuilly, Monsieur le Curé 
came into the pulpit to give his parishioners the last 
report on parish activities before the summer holidays. 
One point he mentioned was that two young men from 
the parish had been recently ordained. This meant 
two new priests for the Paris Archdiocese. Monsieur 
le Curé further explained that only twenty-eight priests 
had been ordained for Paris, where forty new priests 
were needed; he asked his congregation to pray for 
vocations, and parents to encourage their sons to con- 
sider seriously the possibility of entering the priest- 
hood. Then he said: “You must not think that the life 
of a priest is as difficult as it appears in books. It is 
a fascinating life of absorbing interest, and although 
a priest is never rich, he has enough to live in a fitting 
manner.” 

Monsieur le Curé’s pronouncement struck me as 
curious in two respects: that an assurance of physical 
and financial well-being should be thought necessary, 
and that the influence of contemporary novels should 
be considered so strong that it could affect the foster- 
ing of vocations and could warrant comment from the 
pulpit. It seemed to me that a little investigation into 
this second point might prove interesting. 

I had known that this year’s Prix Goncourt, the most 
important French literary prize, had gone to a book 
whose title was a priest’s name and in which a priest 
figured largely—Léon Morin, Prétre. I had not realized 
before that this prize-winning novel was symptomatic 


of a spate of novels about priests. We had all been | 


aware, of course, of Don Camillo’s success with the 
public, but he was a priest who should not be taken 
too seriously. There was, too, Georges Bernanos’ 
Journal @un Curé de Campagne, which had enjoyed 
a second spring following its faithful filming. True, 
Bernanos’ view of a country priest’s life might be 
taken as discouraging, but not to a future priest of 
the Archdiocese of Paris. 

In search of information, I went to St. Dominic’s 
bookshop on the Faubourg St. Honoré, and the young 
lady there assured me that the lives and problems of 
priests were very much in vogue with the younger 
generation of French novelists. There was the Prix 
Goncourt Léon Morin, Prétre, there was Luc Estang’s 
Cherchant qui devorer, set in a seminary, there was 
Robert Bésus’s new book, Cet homme qui vous aimait, 
recounting a priest’s difficulties faced with family and 
social prejudices in a Normandy village; and there 
were the two books about the prétres-ouvriers, the 
worker-priests, Jean Anglade’s Le Chien du Seigneur 
and the much-discussed novel of Gilbert Cesbron, 
Les Saints vont en enfer. 

With such a formidable list, it was difficult to know 
where to commence. In the end, I opted for Léon 
Morin, Prétre, which must be the most widely-read 
novel in France this year. The author is Béatrix Beck, 
a woman in her early forties. This is her third novel. 
Mme. Beck is a widow with a seventeen-year-old 
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daughter, and her story, set in a provincial town during 
the war, concerns a young widow in her early thirties 
with a seven-year-old daughter. It takes little effor 
of deduction to conclude that the novel is largely auto. 
biographical. 

Béatrix Beck writes in a simple, modern style which 
favors a series of short scenes rather than a flowing 
narrative. Her heroine’s name is Barny, and the story 
is really hers, not that of Léon Morin. The first chap. 
ters give us a picture of a French town occupied, of 
Barny’s work in a dull office and of her life with her 
young daughter. We come to the heart of the story 
on the day that Barny, formerly a Catholic but now 
unbelieving, goes into a confessional over which js 
written “Leon Morin, prétre” and trots out the well 
worn phrase: “Religion is the opium of the people” 

From this point on, we assist at the conversion of 
Barny, who is transformed by this priest from an 
agnostic to a daily communicant. Her conversion is a 
joyless one, wrought by the fascination which her spir- 
itual director, Léon Morin, exercises over her; her soul 
remains barren. Léon Morin is an unorthodox and 
picturesque portrayal of a priest. It would appear that 
a number of his women parishioners feel themselves 
strangely interested in him. This is how Barny feels, 
and she makes a veiled declaration of love, which the 
priest repulses. Shortly afterwards, Morin leaves the 
town for another parish. The book ends with his de- 
parture, and one has the certainty that with the dis- 
sociation of this strong and strange personality from 
her religious life, Barny’s new-found faith will wilt 
and die. Her “conversion” has from the very start 
seemed questionable. 

Léon Morin, Prétre is tolerably well written, in its 
chosen style, but it seems to me unworthy of an im- 
portant literary prize. There’s an unattractive flavor 
about this book which is difficult to define—a mixture 
of self-pity and self-satisfaction, a certain smugness 
which prevents one from warming to the central 
character and feeling any sympathy for her. 

My reading of Léon Morin, Prétre did not cast any 
great light on the question of the priest’s life as por- 
trayed in the modern novel, for the book was really a 
picture of a woman infatuated. Les Saints vont en 





Miss Farrell, an Irishwoman living in Paris, writes 
for Radio Eireann and Irish and French journals. 
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Hand hungers to touch 


that only beauty goes. 


ear becomes aware 
up a green stair. 


Ear, then eye, alarm 


a poem defined. 


ch I attacked next, was infinitely more re- 
© yarding. This novel introduces us to the life and work 
Bog the worker-priests, who are the vanguard of the 
: Jate in France which is trying to win back 
to the Church the masses of workers who have sunk 
into paganism. The worker-priests leave aside their 
garments, go to work in the factories, share 
the workers and endeavor by deed and ex- 
hed the light of Christianity in the outer 
f the industrial areas surrounding Paris. 

Both in fact and in fiction this is an important and 
enthralling subject and deserves to be treated more 
fally. I shall do so in my next letter. IsoLDE FARRELL 


The Fine Arts: Cherry Tree 

Mind sits frightenedly beside 
the draftsman at His desk 

sketching a limb in gothic line, 
a bough in romanesque. 


brushprints more rose than rose, 
hoping to track the trackless way 


Alert as the seasoned foxhound, 


of music’s footfall trembling 


(that once were dumb and blind) 
to hear and see at finger reach 





Shaken with beauty’s burgeoning, 
heart, now, breaks like lath, 

finding a sculptured cherry stone, 
still wet, along its path. 





RayMonpD ROSELIEP 


Lost Dreams 

When I was very young 

A pale-eyed stranger came 

And called me by my name 

And I bade him hold his tongue. 


When I was growing older 

He knocked upon my door, 

And I told him as before 

But my voice was sharp and colder. 


When I came to middle age 
He spoke the same old word, 
And never knew I heard 


As I turned another page. 


And now the time has come 
When I'll listen, but too late 


For he passes by my gate 


And his lips are stricken dumb. 


Something hid within my heart 
Must perish, for the key 
Which the stranger offered me 


Was lost upon the mart. 


A. M. SULLIVAN 





Two on the cold war 


WINGS FOR PEACE 








By Brig. Gen. Bonner Fellers. Reg- 
nery. 248p. $3.50 


Retired from active service, General 
Fellers, former coast-artillery officer 
has kept an active mind. His 
book demonstrates an incisiveness of 
thought and a richness of pertinent in- 
formation which may make it a classic 
analysis of how a future war should 
be fought. 

About a decade ago, when military 
experts here and abroad were predict- 
ing the early defeat of Russia at the 
hands of Hitler’s mechanized soldiers, 
Gen. Bonner Fellers was in Cairo— 
and disagreeing with the experts. 
From that somewhat remote spot, in 
addition to seeing how mechanized 
warfare progressed on the “western 
desert,” he prepared and submitted 
home an estimate of the strategic 
situation in eastern Europe that was 
completely justified by later events— 
even though at the time it was dis- 





regarded by his superiors in the Pen- 
tagon. 

This did not make him a Billy Mit- 
chell, for he did not defy his superiors; 
but to those who knew his work it 
demonstrated his acumen in military 
matters. Recall his early career as a 
seaside gunner, and be amazed that 
he has risen above the static, ground- 
army concepts so prevalent at Ft. 
Monroe and at Corregidor. He has 
continued his factual thinking and 
produced a book which should pro- 
mote the cause of air warfare far more 
effectively than any of the Mitchell 
extravagances. 

Readable, done in an almost con- 
versational] style in spite of a vast col- 
lection of facts and figures, the book 
challenges our entire strategy for na- 
tional defense and for the contain- 
ment of Russia. Now that the atom 
bomb is in our hands and in those of 
our most probable enemy, new lines 
of strategy must be drawn. The Gen- 
eral’s thesis is about as follows: 

We are too bound by ground-army 
concepts. Our troops in Europe, and 
those of our possible allies, would 





BOOKS 











quickly be overrun and end in pris- 
oner-of-war camps or in graves. They 
cannot protect Europe. Nor can they 
protect the United States, for the 
enemy with plane superiority and with 
atom bombs would by-pass Europe 
and smash our cities and our great 
strength—that is, our productive ca- 
pacity. 

Our proper defense must be to de- 
velop sufficient atomic air power to 
crush Russia at home from bases be- 
yond the perimeter of Russian fighter 
planes. Such action would demolish 
Russian strength and simultaneously 
save us at home and our and NATO 
troops in Europe. Such power in being 
(and we are far behind now and will 
need much time to catch up) would 
likewise deter Russia from striking at 
us. 
To adopt such a concept would re- 
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quire overturning the present method 
of operation of our present “unifica- 
tion” in the armed forces, which has 
created a tripartite control, each ser- 
vice dividing over-all defense funds 
according to some sort of balance 
based upon tradition and certain false 
concepts still persisting. To continue 
as we are is not only wasteful, it is 
unintelligent. 

The present reviewer is not willing 
to accept all of the details, but is will- 
ing to endorse the volume as provoc- 
ative and generally sound. The author 
would not completely abolish navies 
and ground armies, but would give 
proper emphasis to the enormous real 
effect which atomic air power has 
brought to the fighting field. He does 
not neglect certain weaknesses in Rus- 
sia, with its millions of slave laborers 
and an almost slave army. He does 
not neglect the effects of psycholog- 
ical warfare, in which he is expert and 
experienced, and quite capable of de- 
tecting “misleading propaganda” here 
at home. About the only conventional 
note in this volume is his suggestion 
that an effective military force of atom 
bombers would prevent an enemy 
from hitting at us, for fear of greater 
blows from us against him. 

I hope the book is widely read, and 
that it has more immediate results 
than anything Gen. Billy Mitchell ever 
wrote. It should, because it is far 
sounder in its facts and in its thinking. 
ELBRIDGE COLBY 





STRATEGY FOR SURVIVAL 





By John E. Kieffer. McKay. 306p. $4 


Lt. Colonel Kieffer, a professor of 
geopolitics on duty with the Air 
Force, exhorts us to destroy commu- 
nism before it destroys us. With the 
fervor of a prophet, he pleads with us 
not to delude ourselves that Commu- 
nist dogma permits compromise. The 
choice is slavery or freedom, to be 
decided in a war that may be peril- 
ously near. If we awaken from our 
hypnotic trance, he believes that 
America can lead the free world to 
victory. 

His book shows how the USSR, 
which planned World War III during 
the Bolshevik Revolution, used World 
War II as a phase of the final assault: 
territories seized, bedevilment of 
European and Asiatic occupation and 
subversion of the democracies have 
been long-term Communist strategy. 
Further unopposed Soviet successes 
since 1945 have cleared the way for 
the USSR to start, whenever conveni- 
ent for communism, the war which 
will decide our fate. 

Truces, armistices, “peace pro- 
grams” and international agreements 
have been designed as unremitting 
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Communist warfare. Still blind to 
these facts, the democracies delay 
even minimum defense preparations, 
when only instant readiness for world- 
wide offensives, which Col. Kieffer 
describes in lurid detail, can save us. 

Col. Kieffer’s descriptions of the 
battles to be fought on all the con- 
tinents are terrifying. Adducing scien- 
tific proofs, he claims that not only 
Rome, Paris, London and Tokyo, but 
New York, Washington, Detroit and 
all nerve-centers of the world would 
experience simultaneous bombings. 
Since the battles of World War III 
would move with unimaginable speed, 
fury and destructiveness, we could 
lose in the first months, though we 
would resist for some time before 
surrendering. 

Right now—under divided com- 
mands—we are losing to communism 
shooting wars in Malaya, Indo-China, 
and Korea, and equally deadly po- 
litical, economic and _ psychological 
wars elsewhere, because we are not 
united in purpose. Naive confidence in 
our A-bomb, which we would never 
use first, misleads us. In World War 
III, even women and children would 
be combatants. 

Although Col. Kieffer assigns an 
important role to psychological war- 
fare, he does not recognize how it 
might be used to prevent World War 
III. Some 6 million Communist party 
members used it to enslave 800 mil- 
lion people; and we should be unafraid 
to use it now to free them, instead of 
waiting until a war begins. They are 
our allies, too, and there is reason to 
believe that with our direction and 
help these enslaved masses could de- 
feat communism in its lair. 

But to win that crusade, our psy- 
chological warfare must be directed 
beyond political and economic ends. 
The battle is not only for men’s minds, 
but their souls. Our broadcasts to Iron 
Curtain countries should champion re- 
ligious freedom as vigorously as those 
we beamed against Hitler. Commu- 
nism will be destroyed only when the 
right to love and serve God has been 
restored to all humanity. 

W. A. S. DoLLarp 


Two on the social scene 





AMERICAN LIFE: Dream and Reality 





By W. Lloyd Warner. U. of Chicago. 
268p. $3.75 


An attempt has here been made by 
Prof. W. Lloyd Warner, a social an- 
thropologist from the University of 
Chicago, to describe, analyze and in- 
terpret some of the important aspects 
of the social life of this nation. 

In the first chapter, Prof. Warner 
tries in a concrete way to explain the 









nature of man without entering jn 
the realm of philosophy, by show 

that Memorial Day exists as a functin 
which unifies the whole comm, 
After a chapter to explain and jug, 
his procedure, he moves on to a & 
cussion of the class system and ;, 
ramifications. His chapter on the fan, 
ily and the class system is of inter, 
for its discussion of child training, 

The key to the book is found j 
Chapter V, dealing with the America 
dream, which is defined as “the 
portunity for social mobility for every. 
one” or, in common language, thy 
chance for man by applying himself 
“to arise from a lower to a higher 
status” and to cause his family 
arise with him. 

Mr. Warner observes, though, thet 
America is experiencing the throes of 
blocked mobility, with the result thet 
people could be losing faith in the 
American dream. He explodes the 
myth that education is the panacea by 
pointing out that the majority of the 
lower classes do not avail themselves of 
higher educational opportunities, He 
also points out that the executive role 
in the business world is becoming a 
closed circle, open only to the sons 
of present business leaders. Yet he is 
optimistic for the future, if manage. 
ment makes the worker realize that 
the opportunity does exist and is alert 
to help him. 

His final] chapter on mass media js 
of interest for his discussion of the 
soap opera as an instrument tht 
“strengthens and stabilizes the basic 
structure of American society, the 
family.” 

This book, though subject to in 
numerable limitations by its very 
nature, is worth-while for its insights 
into the workings of social classes, 
However, the fuzzy concepts of the 
nature of man make the reader cav- 
tious. The author’s belief that we in- 
herited from the apes the rudiments 
of the idea of reward and punishment 
emphasizes this point. Nor would the 
uninitiated be convinced from read- 
ing this book that there is an absolute 
code of morality. Some of his minor 
conclusions on the class system would 
have differed if the author had more 
thoroughly studied the Catholic 
Church in America. 

Tuomas Ryan ByRNE 
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THE SCOPE AND METHOD OF 
SOCIOLOGY 








By Paul Hanley Furfey. Harper. 556p. 
$5 


This is a very good work on the sub 
structure and the methods of sociology. 
Although it would serve well for a tet! 
in either a college or a graduate 
school Scope and Methods course, the 
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’s usefulness is not limited to this 
field. Its lucid penetration into the 
basic problems of the science makes 
it a work deserving the careful atten- 
ton of the professional sociologist. 

Taking his cue from the relation of 
mathematics and metamathematics, 
fr, Furfey coins the term “metasoci- 
ology” for the area which covers the 
criteria of relevancy and of scientific 
adequacy, and the practical applica- 
tion of these criteria. He is the first 
tp elevate this area to the explicit 
gatus of a distinct science, auxiliary to 

iology. 

iy in which Fr. Furfey 
reaches his definition of sociology is 
interesting. Starting from an opera- 
tional definition, he concludes to his 
formal definition on the basis of eighty- 
one definitions, drawn as a represen- 
tative sample from the works of Amer- 
ican and European sociologists. His 
definition is that sociology is “that 
science which seeks the broadest pos- 
sible generalizations applicable to so- 
ciety in its structural and functional 
aspects.” Perhaps it would have been 
better not to use the term “society” 
in this definition, or to have subjoined 
an explicit definition of this word. 
Otherwise, the definition has merit, 
not only in that it should find wide 


acceptance, but also in that it extends 
to the whole area actually covered in 
practice by sociology. Most current 
definitions cannot do this. 

The two chapters on symbolic logic 
and its application to sociology should 
prove helpful to the sociological in- 
ductee, as should the clear and well- 
ordered chapter on statistical analysis. 
It was somewhat disappointing not to 
find reference to Dr. James Conant’s 
excellent work On Understanding 
Science in connection with the chap- 
ter on the scientific concept and svien- 
tific induction. 

The various field methods of sociol- 
ogy are discussed competently and 
solidly, and are well illustrated, except 
for the public-opinion poll, which re- 
ceives scanty treatment—perhaps due 
to its recent election aberrations. The 
treatise on maps in the chapter “Case 
Studies of Communities” is really in- 
valuable. 

Supplementary readings are printed 
in running footnotes, a device making 
for easy reference. Each chapter is 
followed by a short summary. There 
is an author-topic index of forty-five 
pages at the end of the book. The 
work is characterized by a clear and 
interesting style throughout. 
Francis C. Mapican 








For the fiction shelf 


Tat EcHornc Grove, by Rosamond 
Lehmann (Harcourt, Brace. $3.95). 
The theme is the love of two sisters 
for the same man, and the author 
makes a prolonged study of the deli- 
cate and intricate relationships of these 
three, as seen by themselves and a few 
other minor figures. To Eleanor F. 
Culhane, one of the most interesting 
features of the book is the author’s 
use of the stream-of-consciousness 
form, which is very suitable for the 
subtleties of her theme, and which 
more than gains in emotional impact 
what it loses in clarity. However, the 
author’s skill as a writer is not matched 
by her novelistic powers, and the char- 
acters are often reminiscent of psy- 
chiatric case histories, interesting but 
lacking in universality. 


Weppinc Dance, by Anne de Tour- 
ville translated from the French by 
Mervyn Saville (Farrar, Straus & 
Young. $3). When Katell Dalenn’s 
son comes of age, he chooses to marry 
4 poor peasant girl. At first the mother 
gives her consent, but at the wedding 
feast (fully described to present all 
of the customs of the village), vexed 
by the poverty of the bride, Katell 
curses her son and his wife in the 
hame of the Father and of the Son 
and of the Holy Spirit. The curse 
causes the bride to run away on her 
wedding night, and the outcome of 





her flight creates real suspense up to 
the final page of the novel. Reviewer 
Lydia Giglio found it a most thought- 
provoking novel, simple in plot and 
expression but rich in symbolism. 


AN AFFAIR OF Love, by Frank Swin- 
nerton (Doubleday. $3.75) follows the 
pattern that has made English fiction 
memorable—a_ well-developed plot, 
solidity of observation, characters who 
grow and develop and an interpre- 
tation of a cross section of society. 
This is the story of Jim Probity, who 
rises from the slums to be a successful 
and ambitious journalist. His life par- 
allels his father’s—in both there is a 
mistress, then a happy marriage, then 
failure maneuvered by the mistress. 
Reviewer N. Elizabeth Monroe found 
the emotional impact of the story 
somewhat marred by the time gaps be- 
tween sections of the book, but the 
device allows the author the chance 
to make a running commentary on 
social and political matters. She says: 
“Mr. Swinnerton appears to be saying 
that the nineteenth century was out of 
joint and incapable of a good repair 
job because it could not see its own 
weaknesses.” 


THE PASSION BY THE Brook, by Tru- 
man Nelson (Doubleday. $3.95). This 
historical novel is concerned with the 
Brook Farm experiment in communal 
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complete with examples and ap- 
plications. Detailed appendices 
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will remind Catholics that racial preju- 
dice is completely alien to Catholicism. 
The authors, priests of the Archdiocese of 
Newark, point out how the Catholic Church 
has constantly and officially proclaimed its 
stand on this question. 
Here you will see through The Teachings 
of the Mass—especially through the lessons 
of the Epistles and the example of Christ in 
the Gospels—that those who profess to be 
followers of Christ must take a firm stand 
in applying His principles of social justice 
in the world today. This informative book- 
let is concluded with a few simple practical 
suggestions for advancing Catholic inter- 
racial principles. 
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living, as well as with the hopes, fears 
and gossip it aroused in mid-nine- 
teenth-century Boston. Its leader was 
George Ripley, a retired minister, who 
attempted to work out a balanced com- 
munity of manual and mental workers 
as an escape from the indignities and 
unacceptable conventions of civiliza- 
tion as they saw it. But Utopia could 
not be found even in West Roxbury. 
The farm attracted an abundance of 
thinkers but precious few farmers, 
mechanics or carpenters, After five 
years of partially realized hopes, a 
fire proved to be the back-breaking 
straw under which the community 
and its ideas collapsed. Brendan Con- 
nolly says: “The historical reconstruc- 
tion is alive and sympathetic. One 
savors, through excellent writing, the 
atmosphere and actors with all their 
idealism, and futility. Perhaps the 
principal feeling which the story con- 
veys is one of vast melancholy at the 
spectacle of wasted heroism and idle 
hopes foredoomed by extraordinarily 
murky thinking.” 





E.srince Cosy is professor of 
journalism at George Wash- 
ington University. 


Tuomas R. Byrne, who received 
his Ph.D. in history at George- 
town, reviews for Thought 
and AFL publications. 
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THE AILING INFANT. There must 
be at least a grain of truth in the old 
saying that our worst misfortunes 
never happen. A few years ago the 
Tearful Tillies of show business were 
wailing that the Hve theatre, already 
crippled by motion pictures, was on 
the verge of being murdered by tele- 
vision. Now TV, while still only an 
infant industry, is afflicted with a ma- 
lignant leukemia which some of the 
bedside specialists fear is incurable. 

The diagnosis indicates that the 
patient is wasting away, incongru- 
ously, as a result of gluttony. In other 
words TV is eating itself to death. 
Its voracity, it seems, is akin to the 
furious metabolism of the mole, a ro- 
dent that must eat continuously or it 
will die of starvation in a single day. 

In an effort to provide diversion 
for its vast audience, TV burns up live 
material faster than it can be created. 
After focusing their cameras on all the 
big prizefights, major-league baseball 
games, field events, football and the 
congressional investigating commit- 
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tees, TV executives must find a } 

quantity of other material to Drevey 
the millions of screens from Roi 
blank. 1 

The cause of the malady, pethay, 
was the original mistake of Ty 
moters when they attempted to apph 
the assembly-line techniques of 4, 
mechanical sciences to an art form, ¢ 
what they call an art form. Art is th 
result of a creative process, with i; 
own laws and discipline, and canny: 
be produced by pulling a swith 
pushing a button or paying a man, 
write twelve hours a day, with ting 
and-a-half for all over eight. A rid 
reward might induce a_poet-gy 
Francis Thompson—to write int. 
ligible verse on any subject. If he hap 
pened to live in a slave state, he might 
be compelled to write a panegyric in 
“honor” of the dictator. But nothing 
except his own inspiration could for 
him to write The Hound of Heaven, 
It’s the same way in the theatricd 
arts. 

Instead of killing the theatre, x 
was lugubriously predicted, TV seems 
to be killing itself. No one with the 
welfare of the theatre at heart, hoy. 
ever, will gloat over the early decline 
of the industry, Although some peopl 
in show business were prematurely 
frightened, TV has never been a rei 
competitor of the theatre. Perhaps, for 
many reasons that cannot be mer 
tioned at this time, it never will « 
can be. 

Indeed, in the last year or two, it 
has become apparent that TV may 
be more helpful than harmful to th 
theatre. TV has begun to take th 
place of the virtually extinct stoc 
companies as a school for actors. It 
graduates are not actors, of cours, 
but they at least know the rudiments 
of acting. Committed to the top se 
geants who function as directors nov- 
adays, they become competent pe- 
formers after appearing in a dom 
shows, and may eventually develop 
into actors. 

It is true that the old stock com 
panies sent a higher quality of novi 
to Broadway. Since that source hi 
dried up, however, the producers wi 
have to make the most of the fledg 
lings that come up from TV. They ae 
the best that can be expected of a 
industry with hectic fever. 

Perhaps it should be mentioned, i 
conclusion, that motion pictures, tl 
othe: rival that was supposed to le 
killing the theatre, are also in pov 
health. Only the other day Congres 
enacted legislation which, it is hoped 
will save Hollywood from fina 
collapse. In the meantime, the theatt. 
the fabulous invalid, continues to st 
vive. Reports of its early demise wet 
it seems, premature. 

THEopHILus LEWs 
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2d to apph 
ues of th B sd He took him aside out of the 
rt form, ¢ multitude; He put His fingers into his 
- Art is th Fore and spat, and touched his tongue; 
S, with jf ia He looked up to heaven and 
ind canny sighed; Ephpheta, He said—that is, 
2 switeh, (Mark 7:33, 34; Gospel 
; 4 man t F ioe Eleventh Sunday after Pentecost). 
with time 
ht. A ric One description of the most sublime 
Poet-sy | it, ever lived would be to say that 
‘ite inte. | chyist our Lord spoke mysteries and 
If he hap. did miracles. In addition, however, 
, he might Christ's miracles sometimes amounted 
negyric in f 1) mysteries. On many occasions, as 
t nothing | ye know, our Saviour cured men of 
Duld force F various ailments and physical handi- 
| Heaven, caps, and commonly He healed swiftly, 
theatrical almost casually, most often with a 
word or two. On the occasion re- 
eatre, a | corded in the Gospel for the tenth 


'V seems Sunday after Pentecost, our Lord gives 


with the geech and hearing to a deaf mute, 
art, how. | nd oddly enough, performs the 
y decline | niracle with slow and elaborate cer- 
le people { omony. Granted that a definite cle- 
maturely | ment of pure mystery must continue 
na real F ty surround some of Christ’s miracles, 
haps, fr f can we venture any guess as to why 
be men- § this wonder was worked in just this 


; will or way? 
Let us begin by recalling an ob- 


t two, it fF servation that has been made before: 
'V may fin ll the miracles of Christ the visible 
ll to the F event, however striking, is inconse- 
ake th fF quential as compared with the invis- 
ct stock F ible and inner meaning of the event. 
tors. It § In giving speech and hearing to a 


course, F particular deaf mute—one among many 


diments f then so afflicted, we may be sure—our 
top se- ¥ Saviour was not primarily anxious that 
nS NOW § this one man should speak and hear. 
nt pe f He was anxious that both the deaf 
| doze F mute and everyone else, then and 
develo) F now, should see; should see the point. 

In the present instance our Lord em- 
k com fF ployed strange but highly suggestive 


novices § ceremonial in doing that which He 
rce lis F obviously could have done with a 
erswil f word. The point, therefore, of this 
2 fled | ceremonious miracle would seem to 
hey att § be, not the miracle, but the ceremony. 
| of a fF Christ was giving approval to and 
_ | Precedent for liturgy. 

ned,it # One of the most puzzling and irra- 
es, the F tional frenzies of the sixteenth-century 
tok F reformers was their fierce hatred of 
1 por F ceremonial liturgy. What began as a 
mgrés fF doctrinal objection to the Mass ended, 
hope! fF typically, in a wild-eyed, foaming cru- 
janci! J sade against all those grave and grace- 
heattt, bowings and washings and genu- 
tos {| texions with which inarticulate man- 
wet kind had tried for centuries to express 
the deep and sublime poetry which 
Wis § men dimly perceived in their relation- 








ship with the most high God. When 
the bowings and the kneelings went, 
the lovely things to which men bowed 
and knelt went, too: the sweet image 
of our Lady and the pictures of the 
saints. Finally, there did not seem to 
be much reason why any liturgical 
celebrant should get all dressed up 
when there wasn’t much left to cele- 
brate, so the gorgeous copes and flam- 
ing vestments gave way to black bow 
ties and dark gray business suits, some 
of them with a nice pin-stripe. 

So the Reformation scored one of 
its most resounding victories. Once 


again, as so often in that whole dis- 
mal process of reforming the one, holy, 
Catholic and apostolic faith, poetry 
and high meaning gave way to a bar- 
ren and frustrating vacuity which was 
packaged, advertised and sold as 
evangelical simplicity. It is now plain 
to see that when Christ our Lord 
bestowed hearing and speech to the 
accompaniment of touchings and 
spittings and sighings, He was acting 
validly, of course—since the miracle 
did occur—but in deplorable taste! 
It would be interesting to seek, 
sometime, the real explanation of the 
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CATHOLIC BOOKS, greeting cards, leather 
bindings for bibles, missals, religious art 
from Italy, Oberammergau and Belgium 
are featured in The Guild Book Shop, 
117 East 57th Street, New York 22, N. Y. 
PL. 3-0225. Catalog on request. 





IRISH BOOKS. Belleek China, Linens, 
Celtic Crosses, Rosaries, Cards, etc. Write 
for Catalog. Irish Industries Depot, Inc., 
876 Lexington Ave., New York 21, N. Y. 





IRISH CHURCH LINENS: Outstanding 
values and qualities. Plexiglas Pall 
Foundations—514", 6”, 644" and 7”— 
$1.00 Silk Embroidery Floss. Ecclesiasti- 
cal transfer patterns. Free Samples. Mary 
a Importer, Box 394 M, Davenport, 
owa. 





JESUIT HOME MISSION. My hope—a 
school to plant the Catholic tradition. 
Small contributions are precious and 
welcome. Rev. John Risacher, S.J., Holy 
Cross Mission, Durham, North Carolina. 





MISSIONARY PRIEST struggling to build 
school; 163 Catholics in two counties of 
85,000 population. Please help us! Rev. 
Louis R. Williamson, St. Mary’s Parish, 
Hartsville, South Carolina. 





“PRIESTLESS COUNTY FOR YEARS— 
NEEDS CHURCH NOW" 68 Catholics 
can’t do it alone. Please help. Rev. Cletus 
Gillson, St. Andrews Mission, London, 
Kentucky. 





WANTED, an assistant editor, fluent in 
Spanish or German, by a Chicago pub- 
lisher. Seminary background would be 
helpful. Box 101, AMERICA, 70 East 
45th St., New York 17, N. Y. 








FOR SALE 


Ideal for religious community — gor- 
geous fifteen acre estate on shores of 
Mobile Bay in Alabama — good modern 
home and outbuildings — grounds beau- 
tifully landscaped — not isolated but 
has peace and privacy. For details write 
HAZEL COUNCIL, Real Estate 
Daphne, Ala. 
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delight which the civilized world re- 
cently found in the ceremonial corona- 
tion of a queen. Perhaps the civilized 
world is starved for many things; 
among them, liturgy. Ah, the blessed 
Reformation! 

Vincent P. McCorry, S.]. 





TV—RADIO 











When the British Parliament recon- 
venes after its summer recess, its mem- 
bers can look forward to resumption 
of a debate that resembles nothing 
quite so much as a legislative game 
of rugby football. The subject sched- 
uled for autumnal amplification and, 
if possible, a final decision one way 
or the other, is television. The par- 
ticular question is whether or not 
commercial interests will be permitted 
to compete in the field of video with 
the British Broadcasting Corporation, 
which at present, under a royal char- 
ter, enjoys a monopoly in broadcasting 
in the British Isles. 

There are about two and one-half 
million TV sets in use in England, 
and viewers are offered not neces- 
sarily what they want, but rather what 
the BBC directors feel is best for the 
public. The fare is heavy with cul- 
tural and public-affairs programming 
and, in comparison with television in 
the United States, somewhat light on 
the variety and entertainment side of 
the balance. On the basis of reports 
from American observers, it seems safe 
to assume that of the people them- 
selves, the viewers who pay an annual 
license fee of $5.60 for each TV set 
they own, at least half would like to 
have commercial video available as a 
complement to the BBC service. 

The Conservative Government by a 
previous vote is already committed 
in principle to commercial television, 
but such violent opposition to the pro- 
posal arose in June that it was thought 
better to postpone until fall the con- 
clusion of the knock-down, drag-out 
battle. The awful example of certain 
American TV commercials and the 
lapses from good taste of which some 
of our telecasters were guilty in con- 
nection with the Coronation pick-up 
furnished the strongest arguments 
used by the opposition in shouting 
down the proponents of the bill. The 
same cries will be heard again, of 
course, and even though Elizabeth’s 
crowning will be months past when 
debate resumes, the opposition’s wrath 
may still strike fire. 

Recently, the London Catholic 
Herald ran two lengthy articles on 
what it referred to as “one of the 





olic actor and writer who is a (y, 
servative, they leave no doubt of bj 
stand on the subject. His headin, 
read: “Sponsored TV Menaces Cow, 
try’s Future” and “Even At Its By 
Sponsored TV Is A Bad Thing” 

At one point Mr. Speaight state; 
“It is said that the people must ha, 
what they want. If we admit 4, 
depth to which popular desire ¢ 
occasionally sink, I reply that jp, 
matter so vital as broadcasting t, 
people should be given what the 
elected representatives judge to be 
their best interests. 

“If this is undemocratic, I cay} 
help it; the alternative is political anj 
cultural suicide. If the people war 
something which is plainly contray 
to the natural law, then the Goven. 
ment has no business to give it t) 
them.” 

This may bespeak an aristocratic 
viewpoint which falls strangely 
American ears, but undoubtedly it js 
cogent and effective when addressed 
to Britons. 

Mr. Speaight blames a “small nun. 
ber of advertising agents and radio 
manufacturing firms” for what he 
calls, “these uncivilized proposals’ 
He names specifically one British tele. 
vision set manufacturer and one U. $- 
controlled advertising agency, charg. 
ing that the former has its managing 
director on the Television Advisory 
Committee and the latter has asa 
director of the firm, “one of the most 
active campaigners for commercializ- 
tion in the House of Commons.” 

Mr. Speaight refers to the bill for 
commercial TV as “one of the most 
uncomfortable documents ever placed 
before Parliament” and, after declar- 
ing that “it signifies the surrender of 
the brains of the Tory party to its 
Philistine Achilles heel,” he concludes, 
“the pressure groups of commerce, 
with their American masters leaping 
with delight, are now in triumphant 
hue and cry.” 

Actually, this is the argument that 
may really prove the “clincher” when 
the issue comes to a showdown in the 
months ahead. If commercial TV, re 
gardless of the controls placed upoi 
it by the bill in question, is assoc 
ated in the British public mind with 
American excesses, it can be effec- 
tively counted out and disposed of. 
This is the view of us stated by Mr. 
Speaight and undoubtedly subscribed 
to by large numbers of his country- 
men: 

I have many good friends in 
America and I should not wish to 
hurt them. You will find real cul- 
ture and devoted scholarship, you 
will see magnificent pictures an 


most important decisions for the futy i 
welfare of the country.” Writer \— 
Robert Speaight, a well-known (yf 
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hear splendid concerts in Amer- 
jca; but you will not find a satis- 
ing pattern of civilization. What 
is called “the American way of 
life’ proclaims the primacy of 
commercial values and _instils, 
even if it does not specifically in- 
struct, a shameless materialism. 


With John Bull now looking fearfully 
over his shoulder, not at Canada, 
where perhaps a more apt precedent 
might be observed, but at our own 
United States, where intrusive com- 
mercials and chimpanzee TV stars are 
not hard to find, it will not be totally 
unexpected if, this fall, the tight little 
isle rejects the idea of TV competition 
for the BBC. 
WiLt1AM A. COLEMAN 





FILM 








DREAM WIFE has the makings of a 
pleasant romantic farce and/or a pro- 
yocative commentary on the present 
status of the perennial battle of the 
sexes. It concerns an American busi- 
nessman (Cary Grant) with the tra- 
ditional male dreams of marriage as a 
state wherein the woman is single- 
mindedly devoted to providing for her 
husband’s comfort. These are given a 
severe jolt when his fiancée (Deborah 
Kerr), a State Department expert on 
Middle Eastern affairs, shows unmis- 
takable signs of considering an oil 
crisis of greater importance than the 
demands of romance. 

In retaliation, the gentleman cables 
a proposal to the princess (Betta St. 
John) of a somewhat mythical king- 
dom called Bukistan, where, he has 
been told, women are trained from 
childhood in the art of pleasing their 
future husbands. When the princess 
accepts his proposal and arrives in 
New York complete with retinue, her 
supposedly ideal wifely qualities 
prove to have their drawbacks, even 
aside from the embarrassing fact that 
the State Department ex-fiancée is as- 
signed to act as interpreter and to 
see that the courtship is conducted in 
strict accordance with Bukistanian 
customs and protocol. 

Adults will hardly be surprised 
to lean which lady gets Grant at the 
fade-out. It is surprising, though, how 
little spontaneous or pointed humor 
the scenarists managed to distill from 
a promising situation. (MGM) 


BLUEPRINT FOR MURDER. A 


year or so ago Andrew Stone wrote 
and directed a picture called The 
Steel Trap, in which Joseph Cotten, 
a8 a presumably quite respectable 


bank official, nearly carried off a mil- 
lion-dollar embezzling scheme. Here, 
still preoccupied with crime among 
the upper classes, Mr. Stone turns the 
spotlight on the gentle art of poison- 
ing. 

Mr. Cotten is on hand again, this 
time as a more or less innocent by- 
stander whose sister-in-law (Jean 
Peters) has either administered strych- 
nine to her stepdaughter and possibly 
also to her late husband, or else been 
caught in a remarkable web of cir- 
cumstantial evidence. Whichever hy- 
pothesis is true, she is acquitted of the 
crime because poisoning cases are 
almost impossible to prove in a court 
of law. As one detective puts it: 
“There have been only two poisoning 
convictions in New York State in fifty 
years and both of them were based on 
confessions.” 

So convinced is Mr. Cotten of her 
guilt and so powerless does he feel 
to protect his nephew, who alone 
stands in the way of the stepmother’s 
inheriting a fortune, that he con- 
templates administering a little poison 
himself. In deference to the rules for 
reviewing mystery melodramas, the 
outcome of all this shall remain a se- 
cret. Actually the plot gets somewhat 
preposterous before the end. But even 
when author-director Stone descends 
to pulling rabbits out of a hat, he at 
least uses a fresh set of rabbits. And 
along the way he contrives enough 
convincing mystery details and ab- 
sorbing police routine to keep adults 
interested. (20th Century-Fox) 


SECOND CHANCE. Every three- 
dimensional film up to now has staked 
some claim to uniqueness. This one 
advertises itself as “the first 3D movie 
with a big-name cast,” the big names 
being Robert Mitchum and Linda 
Darnell and possibly Jack Palance, 
who is, at the moment, filmdom’s 
most popular and ubiquitous “men- 
ace.” The picture’s real claim to fame, 
however, is that for the last twenty 
minutes of its running time it suspends 
most of its cast over an Andes moun- 
tain ravine in a cable car that is not 
only disabled but also threatening mo- 
mentarily, and fatally for all con- 
cerned, to snap its single remaining 
cable. 

This surefire and, in Technicolor 
and 3D, highly photogenic suspense 
gimmick is guaranteed to scare the 
daylights out of customers, regardless 
of their reaction to the rest of the 
plot. The latter, which follows a taw- 
dry and stereotyped course in provid- 
ing a “second chance” for a former 
gangster’s moll and a broken-down 
prizefighter, takes particularly kindly 
to being obscured by the climactic 
cliff-hanging. (RKO) 

Morra WALSH 
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ROSS J. S. HOFFMAN, 


Professor of Modern History 
at Fordham University, says: 
“A lively and intelligent book.... 
Nobody has written more fairly 
and impartially about the Second 
Republic and the civil war. He 
has a proper respect for Spanish 
character, and he rightly esti- 
mates, in my opinion, the shrewd- 
ness and sagacity of General 

Franco.” 


SPAIN 
IN THE 
MODERN 
WORLD 


by JAMES CLEUGH 


An objective—though friendly— 
examination of the contempo- 
rary Spanish state. Drawing upon 
personally observed facts, Mr. 
Cleugh writes of the Spanish land, 
its physiography and communica- 
tions; the Spanish people, their 
social history and defining char- 
acteristics; the history of Spain, 
in brief outline; the Spanish con- 
stitution and the nature of Span- 
ish society; the economic and 
military problems of Franco’s 
government; and Spain’s foreign 
relations with other European 
nations and with the Americas. 


The author has a real first-hand 
knowledge as well as a high ap- 
preciation of contemporary 
Spain. He presents a wide range 
of illuminating factual informa- 
tion which should serve as a use- 
ful corrective of ignorance and 
prejudice. On contemporary 
Spain we especially need light 
and not heat. 


With 4 maps—$4.75 at all bookstores 
ALFRED A. KNOPF, Publisher 
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Corporations and families 
Eprror: The article by Edward J. 
Brady (Am. 6/13) was entirely un- 
fair in comparing the excess-profits tax 
on corporations with the tax on in- 
dividuals, without mentioning that the 
corporation is also subject to normal 
tax of 30 per cent and surtax of 22 
per cent. There is also a penalty tax 
of from 27% to 38% per cent on un- 
distributed earnings. If dividends are 
paid to avoid this penalty tax, the 
earnings are again taxed at rates 
ranging from 22.2 to 92 per cent. 

But the main point of Mr. Brady’s 
article seems to be that there are a 
number of inconsistencies in the tax 
laws which favor corporations and dis- 
criminate against individual taxpayers. 
Ultimately all taxes are paid by in- 
dividuals, because a corporation, be- 
ing an artificial person created by law, 
cannot pay taxes unless it collects suf- 
ficient revenue from its customers. Po- 
tentially, every person who lives and 
breathes is a customer of the corpora- 
tions of the country. Even nuns, living 
under the vow of poverty, pay these 
hidden taxes in the price of every ar- 
ticle of food, clothing, medicine and 
personal necessity which the commu- 
nity purchases. 

It takes no more than a few mo- 
ments thought to realize this. Yet we 
constantly hear the plea for more taxes 
on corporations and less taxes on in- 
dividuals. 

Mr. Brady compares the net-operat- 
ing-loss deduction of a corporation 
with the absence of such a deduction 
for the young married couple who 
have higher expenses than net in- 
come. If the tax law granted relief in 
the latter case, then by merely spend- 
ing more than we take in each year, 
we all could obtain tax refunds and 
escape personal taxes entirely. 

Again, Mr. Brady compares the tax 
deduction a corporation obtains for 
paying the expenses of its employes 
to attend night school with the de- 
nial of the deduction to the employe 
if he pays his own way. He says the 
employe is financially penalized for 
endeavoring to increase his earning 
power by attending classes. If his in- 
vestment in tuition and books does 
increase his earning power, he has 
recovered his investment and there 
is no penalty. If it does not, he has 
merely tried to improve his mind, 
which he could have done at no extra 
cost at the public library. 

Another inconsistency objected to 
by Mr. Brady is the allowance of the 
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cost of nursing care for children paid 
by a corporation for its employes dur- 
ing World War II, and the disallow- 
ance of such costs when incurred by 
an individual. There is no provision 
in the income-tax law or regulations 
specifically allowing such a deduction 
to corporations. Wherever allowed, 
the theory was that during war time 
anything went if it aided the produc- 
tion of war goods. 

There is a bill pending in Wash- 
ington to allow individuals to deduct 
the cost of child care from the income 
of working mothers. If passed, this bill 
will surely increase the number of 
working mothers. 

If the burdensome costs of govern- 
ment were substantially reduced, all 
taxes could be lowered, and fewer 
mothers and other married women 
would be forced to go to work to make 
ends meet. A better family life, with 
higher moral standards, would result, 
and juvenile crime, dope and alcohol 
addiction and other anti-social activi- 
ties would be abated. Here is some- 
thing really worth-while for which to 
work and strive, an objective truly in 
keeping with the teachings of the en- 
cyclical on Christian Marriage. 

WiiiraM H. SuLiivan 

Brooklyn, N. Y. 


Epitor: Mr. Sullivan has made a 
straw man to his own specifications 
and with this tailor-made man his 
letter deals. For clarity’s sake it must 
be stated that my article was not 
against corporations, but was a plea 
that the family should enjoy some of 
the benefits granted to the corpora- 
tion. If Mr. Sullivan does not favor 
aiding the family as well as the cor- 
poration, I respect his opinion but do 
not agree with it. 

For the sake of the record—the tax 
record—it must be stated that the pen- 
alty tax on undistributed earnings ap- 
plies only if earned surplus is accumu- 
lated beyond the reasonable needs of 
the business. Also, it does not follow 
that the poor nuns of Mr. Sullivan’s 
acquaintance would buy their items 
cheaper if Federal income taxes were 


reduced since, by any cost system- 


employed, the Federal income tax is 
not a component element. 

In conclusion I wish it clearly un- 
derstood that my article treated of 
the tax burden of a widower and his 
children. I, too, am not in favor of 
married women working. 

Epwarp J. Brapy 

New York, N. Y. 


UN aim in Korea 
Eprror: If Harry S. Truman repr. 
sented the U. S. Government on Oct, 
17, 1950, only four months after th. 
beginning of the Korean War, a state. 
ment in your June 27 issue is errone. 
ous. 

In that issue you said editor; 
(p. 335): “By resisting the aggres. 
sion at the Thirty-eighth Parallel, we 
have achieved the purpose which the 
American Government had in view 
when it sent troops to join the South 
Koreans three years ago.” On Oct, 17 
1950 Mr. Truman, after returning 
from his Wake Island conference, 
said: “We talked about the plans for 
establishing a ‘unified, independent 
and democratic’ government in that 
country [Korea], in accordance with 
the resolution of the United Na. 
tions. ... ” He also said that “the 
United States will do its full part to 
help build a free, united and self-sup. 
porting Korean Republic.” 

I might also add that Gen. Omar 
Bradley considers it an act of appease. 
ment if we permit the Chinese Com. 
munists to rule North Korea. 
Milwaukee, Wis. Donatp Sass 


(The UN resolution which sent Amer. 
ican troops into Korea was adopted 
June 25, 1950. It clearly stated that 
the purpose of UN intervention was 
“to repel the armed attack” on South 
Korea and to force the North Korean 
People’s Republic to “withdraw its 
forces to the Thirty-eighth Parallel.” 
A later UN resolution [Oct. 7, 1950] 
does reiterate the goal of a “unified 
and democratic” Korea, first set forth 
in a resolution passed by the UN Gen- 
eral Assembly in 1947. The Oct. 7 
resolution can be understood to mean 
that the UN was determined to use 
military force, if necessary, to achieve 
Korean unification, but this interpreta- 
tion is not the only one possible. The 
resolution can be understood as aim- 
ing at unification through political 
means. That is still the U. S. objective, 
as President Eisenhower recently as- 
sured Mr. Rhee. Mr. Truman’s words 
on Oct. 17, 1950 should be read in 
this light, as well as with reference to 
his statement of April 11, 1951, in 
which he said that we were “fighting 
a limited war in Korea,” and that we 
were ready at any time “to negotiate 
for a restoration of peace in the area.” 
Ep.) 


Bouquet 

Epiror: Sincere thanks for your ex 
cellent editorial “Big Three talks” in 
your issue for June 6. This editorial 
ought to be in the hands of all mem- 
bers of the present Administration and 
of the Congress. 

Joseru H. Wexs, S.J. 
Concordia, Kansas 
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